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FTEEN THOUSAND POUNDS OF 


ARM CLOTHING 


‘Our churches, Christian Women’s Fellowships, and church school classes have sent 

ye than 2,650 boxes containing warm clothing, blankets and quilts to help clothe 

-000 destitute miners, 100,000 famine sufferers in northern Japan and approximate- 

0,000 needy people in Japanese social welfare institutions. Eleven thousand, three 

-dred and eighty pounds went direct to Mr. Hal Shorrock, Director of Japan Church 

ld Service (who is a member of our church) and thirteen thousand, seven hundred 
forty-five pounds went to Church World Service for forwarding. 


The people live in thatched huts nestled together so that the walls of one also form 
walls of the one next to it. Each hut may house as many as seven or eight. The 
ters are low and black with smoke from the cooking fire which burns in a small hole 
the dirt floor. Bits of paper and twigs make the fire which must not only cook the 
al but heat the hut on the bitterest winter day. Some distance from the door there 


a raised platform of planks which 
ves as the floor. Here the whole family 
sts—on a floor space of not more than 
ht square feet! The only household 
niture other than a few cooking dishes 
1 pans, are perhaps three heavy quilts 
Jer which all must sleep. For added 
rmth branches and twigs are laid over 
se quilts. 


The average income of a farm family 
about $605.00! For generations farm- 
‘families have been forced to sell their 
is and daughters—even their wives— 
o servitude to the ambitious brokers 
o come from the cities. A healthy 
hteen year old daughter might bring 
much as $200.00. The average price, 
wever, is about $20.00 per person. 


The warm winter underwear, pants, 
rts, shirts, blankets and coats sent by 
. churches have brought bright smiles 
the faces of many people. Looks of 
nder appear on the faces of the chil- 
nas they gather around one of the 
issionary barrels” and see the wonder- 
things. 


Evia L. WILLIAMS 


Field Representative 
Refugee Resettlement 


29 DISCIPLES OPENINGS FOR 
WASHINGTON SEMINAR 


There are still plenty of openings 
for Disciples who want to join the 
29-man delegation to the Church- 
men’s Washington Seminar, Febru- 
ary 26-March 1, 1957. The Depart- 


ment of Social Welfare cooperates 
with the National Council of 
Churches in sponsoring the confer- 
ence of 300 Protestants. Write Mr. 
Robert A. Fangmeier, 222 S. Downey 
Avenue, Indianapolis 7, Indiana, for 
details. 


DISCIPLE FUNDS AID 
REFUGEES; GRIBBLES 
GO TO AUSTRIA 


Week of Compassion funds are on their 
way to help refugees. Disciple relief 
workers, Mr. and Mrs. S. B. (Jim) Grib- 
ble, have arrived in Austria to help ad- 
minister the program. In two moves our 
brotherhood resources were mobilized to 
help the more than 100,000 Hungarian 
refugees who have comie over the border 
into Austria in search of freedom. 


Five thousand dollars of Week of 
Compassion funds was channeled through 
(Continued on Page 7) 
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TOM GRIFFIN JOINS 
SOCIAL WELFARE STAFF 


Thomas J. Griffin, pastor for the past 
5% years of the East 6th Street Christian ~ 
Church, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, will 
begin service January 1, 1957, as Nation- 
al Director of Christian Action and Com- 
munity Service, with the Department of 
Social Welfare of The United Christian 
Missionary Society. 


Mr. Griffin’s major responsibility will 
be to develop and service state, district 
and Jocal church commissions, depart- 
ments and committees in the field of 
Christian Action and Community Service. 


The new National Director graduated 
Cum Laude from Jarvis Christian Col- 
lege, Hawkins, Texas, and received his 
Bachelor of Divinity degree from Garett 
Biblical Institute, Evanston, Illinois, He 
has served churches in Texas, Illinois and 
Oklahoma. Mr. Griffin has been a mem- 
ber of the Mayor’s Commission on Hu- 
man Relations in Oklahoma City and the 
Christian Service Committee of the Home 
and State Missions Planning Council and 
chairman of the Social Action Commis- 
sion of the National Missionary Conven- 
tion. Mrs. Griffin, and their three sons, 
will join in the move to Indianapolis. 


| INGRATITUDE AND FOREIGN AID 


One of the less desirable characteris- 
tics of America’s opinion makers is the 
predilection to shout “ingrate.” The 
shouting most often reaches a crescendo 
after an international debacle in which 
our foreign friends have acted unwisely 
or contrary to our wishes. In a world 
where political change is rapid and na- 
tional interests dominate we are likely to 
be continuously faced with this prospect. 


After what has happened in Hungary 
and the Middle-East we may well expect 
these opinion makers to translate these 
events into a call for withdrawal behind 
Fortress America. Let the world go hang. 
Eliminate economic aid. Build up our 
H-Bomb arsenal. Chase Russia out of the 
U.N. or the U.N. out of the United States. 
These battle crys express an understand- 
able frustration in the face of perplexing 
and seemingly insoluble international 
problems. But because solutions are not 
easy is no reason for marching backward. 


America’s opinion makers ought now 
to be calling for an imaginative solution 
such as the Marshall Plan following 
World War II. The regretable military 
moves in the Middle-East by Britain, 
France and Israel, with all their unfor- 
tunate consequences, have produced a 
fluidity in international negotiations. 
Now is the time for an economic aid pro- 
gram of vision to be proposed so that 
Israel and her Arab neighbors can be 
united against their common enemy— 
poverty. All of us now should be in a 
more pliable mood to seek solutions since 
once again the world has been marched 
to the brink of a catastrophic nuclear war. 


While it may be improper to speak of 
“solutions” in any final sense to inter- 
national problems, there are approaches 
that can lead to a just and durable peace. 
Multi-lateral economic aid is one such 
approach. One of the potentially vital 
multi-lateral efforts at world economic 
development is SUNFED (Special Unit- 
ed Nations Fund for Economic Develop- 
ment). 


In its present form SUNFED, if ap- 
proved, would begin with a $250 million 
program of long term low interest loans 
and grants to underdeveloped countries. 
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First proposed and then rejected by the 
United States, the program has lan- 
guished in the world’s hope chest in vari- 
ous stages of anticipation since 1947. In 
1953 we once more flatly rejected the 
proposal. The next year Russia, for the 


first time, offered to make contributions . 


to SUNFED. 


Since the U. S. expected one-third con- 
tribution of about $84 million is essential 
to begin the program it is important to 
analyze our reasons for refusing to coop- 
erate. In essence we said we could not 
afford it. Our delegates at the U.N. de- 
clared that savings would have to be 
made from disarmament before we could 
consider a SUNFED contribution, This 
was dishonest. Nobody, least of all our 
leaders and foreign friends, believes for a 
moment that many times the SUNFED 
total of $250 million would stand in our 
way if we thought it was needed for a new 
bomber, battleship, or any one of the 
items that make up our $40 billion annual 
military budget. 


Why should the United States persist 
in this dog-in-the-manger attitude? Obvi- 
ously, cost is hardly the reason. A more 
likely answer is economic isolationism, 
‘plus fear of public reaction as created by 
the opinion makers in the press, radio, 
television and even in the pulpit. We pro- 
vide billions in military-economic aid as 
subsidies to maintain the solidarity of the 
anti-communist block. But this unilateral 
approach with a price tag is running out 
of gas. The underdeveloped countries 
would prefer not to deal on this basis 
with either the Soviet Union or the Unit- 
ed States. 


As Congress convenes in January, 
1957, America’s opinion makers should 
urge the lawmakers to seize the interna- 
tional crises as an opportunity. The re- 
jected SUNFED proposal should be en- 
larged. We should be thinking in Mar- 
shall Plan terms but with the several bil- 
lion dollars a year being spent through 
the United Nations. Our hope is that the 
coming months will witness an adult U, S. 
reaction to the crises. 


Ropert A. FANGMEIER 
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THE INCARNATION, 
DECEMBER, 1956 


Let’s be honest. The preacher wh 
“emotes” about the birth of Jesus 4 
“The Event” of history, but who fails t 
discuss the continuing incarnation in 
terms of December, 1956, is simply a de- 
partment store ‘Santa Claus with phony 
whiskers. Someone ought to wrap a holly 
wreath around his neck and consign him 
to a Gehenna of department store base- 
ments decorated for Xmas shopping 
where commercialized Xmas carols never 
cease and desire for profit never dies. 


Christmas and Human Need 


Christmas means, God is incarnate in 
human life. In Jesus Christ Love made 
itself known both in the human need that 
evokes helpful action and in the answer- 
ing response that heals and saves and sets 
men free. An incarnation, however, that 
begins and ends with the human life of 
Jesus of Nazareth is a less-than-Christian 
incarnation. One cannot forget the resur. 
rection which revealed to us that the spirit 
of Love was in the universe to stay. Not 
can the Christian forget Pentecost whick 
reminded men that the incarnation can be 
identified in the fellowship of those whe 
dedicate their lives to Love, in the con 
tinuing “In as much” appeal of humar 
need and in the answering response 0} 
those who follow in His footsteps seeking 
to heal, to save and set men free. 


Christ in You! 


A Christian view of the incarnatior 
therefore demands of men, “Does Chris 
live in you?” It does not argue—it as 
sumes—that the Christ spirit (the Logos) 
lived in Jesus. “But does the Christ spiri 
live in you?” says the Christian to him 
self and to his brothers. Further it de 
mands, “But if anyone has the world’ 
goods and sees his brother in need, ye 
closes his heart against him, how doe 
God’s love abide in him?” (I John 3:0 
And then it must say to the preacher a 
Christmas time, “What challenge hav 
you laid upon your congregation’s heat 
during this season concerning, the home 
less (refugees), the hungry (who migh 
be helped by Technical Assistance ¢ 
Crop and Heifer Projects, Inc.), the nak 
ed (in Europe and Asia who need clott 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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SREIGN AID: SWORDS OR 


LOUGHSHARES? 


(In the last eleven years the United States has spent about $55 billion for foreign 
jprograms. Throughout this period there has been constant questioning and criticism 
ihese programs. This questioning has increased until today a crucial point has been 
ched with regard to our foreign aid policy. 


At present three separate committees are reviewing the entire policy in the light 
-he “national interest.” President Eisenhower appointed one committee headed by 
jamin F, Fairless. The Senate appointed another, headed by Senate Theodore F. 
en of Rhode Island. The House Commtitee on Foreign Affairs is conducting its own 
dy. This re-evaluation takes place in a fast-changing world. The people in under- 
eloped areas are seeking political and economic independence. But often they find 
mselves caught in a power struggle that is part of the cold war. A basic question, 
ticularly to the FCNL, is whether aid programs are to be subordinated to strategy 
a cold war, or whether they are to be aimed primarily at meeting human need wher- 


r it may be. 


ited States Ability to Provide Aid 


Chere is no doubt of the capacity of the 
ited States to help nations in the un- 
privileged areas of the world. Secre- 
y of State John Foster Dulles, for ex- 
ple, said to the Senate Committee on 
‘eign Relations on April 30, 1956: 
he United States is far and away the 
st wealthy nation in the world. Our 
ductivity is not much less than all the 
t of the world put together. Our annual 
capita income is over $2,000, where- 
in the newly developing countries of 
a it is under $100.” 


While American manufacturers are try- 
to persuade Americans to put two cars 
every garage, air conditioning in every 
ne, and food of every variety on their 
les, one half of the world’s population 
s to bed hungry every night, while two 
‘ds die before their 30th birthday. 


Purposes of U.S. Assistance 
Mf the $55 billion that the United 
tes has spent in foreign aid programs, 
ut 80% is in grants and 20% in 
ns. Immediately following the war, 
ds were spent primarily for relief; 


then followed the longer-range effort at 
rehabilitation of war shattered economies. 
Now some twelve years after the war, 
with this year’s foreign aid spending run- 
ning at about $5 billion, why are we 
spending the money? 


Mixed Motives 


While the thinking behind the Mutual 
Security Act is complex, there are obvious 
at least two essentially incompatible mo- 
tives for our present foreign aid program. 
1) On one hand, the expenditures are jus- 
tified as an expedient in the cold war, an 
anti - Communist weapon designed for 
United States self-protection. “The pro- 
gram authorized by this bill (Mutual Se- 
curity Act of 1956) should gain the sup- 
port of all the free nations of the world 
in a common effort to stop the continued 
encroachments of world communism. The 
funds authorized . . . should make it pos- 
sible . . . to take whatever action may be 
necessary to counter new efforts by the 
men in the Kremlin and Peiping to bring 
free nations and peoples under their dom- 
ination.” (H. Report 2213) Many Con- 
gressmen vote for the Mutual Security 
Act each year only because they believe it 


will increase the military security of the 
United States. 


2) On the other hand, the program is jus- 
tified as a humanitarian and cooperative 
effort to increase the well-being of all. 
“The United States cannot live either 
happily or safely as an oasis of prosperity 
in a desert of misery,” Secretary of State 
Dulles told the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee on April 30. 


Primary Aim Is Anti-Communism 

The foreign aid program seems to be 
motivated predominantly by anti-Com- 
munism, not by a humanitarian desire to 
assist world economic development. Over 
80% of the funds appropriated for for- 
eign aid during the past Congress were 
for military or defense-related items. Less 
than 20% went for economic develop- 
ment, technical assistance, and refugee 
and relief purposes, whether through 
United States or United Nations pro- 
grams. And the percentage of our foreign 
aid program for military assistance is in- 
creasing. 


Congress is approving the Mutual Se- 
curity Act this year cited as its only 
reason for continuing foreign aid the 
“danger to the peace of the world and to 
the security of the United States” result- 
ing from the action of “international com- 
munism and the nations it controls.” (P.L. 
726) 


Adverse Effects of Anti-Communist 
Military Emphasis 

1) Constructive programs are undercut. 

Economic assistance has lost much of its 
effectiveness in gaining good will for the 
United States and in some cases has even 
been refused, because of resentment over 
alleged interference in internal affairs and 
continued United States emphasis on mili- 
tary strength and pacts. This antagonism 
has also extended to the efforts of Ameri- 
can religious, charitable, and humanitari- 
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an agencies seeking to help peoples of 
other nations. 


2) Neutrals tend to become “immoral.” 
Since many Congressmen view the pro- 
gram as an anti-Communist device, ques- 
tions are continually asked as to why even 
small sums should be granted to neutrals. 
The annual debate in the House and Sen- 
ate on whether we should continue aid to 


India has become almost a tradition. 


3) Dictatorships are added. Emphasis on 
anti-Communism has resulted in aid in 
substantial amounts to such totalitarian 
nations as Franco’s Spain and Tito’s Yu- 
goslavia; the amounts are military se- 
crets. While economic aid and technical 
assistance to such countries might be jus- 
tified on the ground that they help the 
people despite their form of government, 
it would seem more difficult to justify 
from American democratic principles out- 
right military assistance to a dictatorship 
when it is known that one effect of such 
assistance will be to entrench it further 
in power. It seems somewhat incongruous 
that military assistance is given to dicta- 
torships under an act which also provides: 
“Tt is the sense of the Congress that as- 
sistance under this act shall be adminis- 
tered so as to assist other peoples in their 
efforts to achieve self-government or inde- 
pendence.” 


4) Colonialism is supported. Some $1 bil- 
lion in military equipment and supplies 
was shipped to European countries during 
the first six months of 1956, Amounts re- 
ceived by each European country are clas- 
sified, but it is apparent that such military 
allies as France received substantial as- 
sistance. It would be difficult to determine 
how such military supplies were used, but 
the conclusion would seem warranted that 
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U.S. aid indirectly helps support French 
efforts in such colonial trouble spots as 
Algeria. 


Continuing reports from Africa and the 
Near and Far East indicate that in the 
minds of many peoples of the world, the 
United States is becoming associated with 
colonialism despite its traditional anti- 
colonial policy. On June 23, 1955 the 
House approved H. Con. Res. 149 urging 


that the United States ‘administer its 
foreign policies and programs . . . SO as 
to support other peoples in their efforts’ 
to achieve self-government or indepen- 
dence.” But a week later it voted down 
126-41 an amendment to the Mutual Se- 
curity Bill proposed by Rep. Alvin M, 
Bentley of Michigan, which would have 


required countries receiving military as- 


sistance to agree to aid other peoples’ ef- 
forts toward self-determination. 


NEEDED: A LARGER CONCEPT OF 


FOREIGN AID 


The FCNL feels it is more desirable to base a United States program of assistance 
abroad on a deep concern for people, than on hostility to communism. Such a program 
would be grounded in a real desire to work cooperatively to raise living standards 
around the world and to help others help themselves. It would recognize the world as 
a growing community, increasingly interdependent, and seek to adjust to that fact. 


Substantial Support For a Shift 
in Emphasis 


There appears to be much public sup- 
port for a revision of our foreign aid mo- 
tivation—more than the Administration 
seems prepared to accept. 


Delegates to the Third National Study 
Conference of the Department of the 
Church and Economic Life, of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches, meeting in 
Pittsburgh in mid-April 1956, reported 
for study action these propositions: “It 
is morally intolerable to live as a rich na- 
tion in a world that is still for the most 
part economically poor without doing 
what is possible to help the people of 
other countries to raise their standards of 
living .. . We as Christians recognize that 
the security of America can be built more 
effectively through the development of ec- 
onomic resources in other nations than by 
the building of military bases and the 
equipping of indigenous armies.” 


“Love of neighbor and justice not only 
have validity, even in terms of national in- 
terest, but are motives for programs of aid 
which are more urgent, more far-reaching, 
and of far greater value than any other 
motives.” So reads a policy statement of 
the National Catholic Rural Life Confer- 
ence. 


On April 10, 1956, representatives of 
81 national farm, labor, educational, re- 
ligious, cooperative, and civic organiza- 
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tions, gathered in Washington for an in- 
tensive “Forward Look” at foreign aid, 
concluded that technical and economic 
aid must be a long-term commitment, 
more emphasis should be placed on the 
UN, and our aid program has suffered 
from too great an emphasis upon its mili- 
tary aspects. 


Senator Mansfield’s Subcommittee on 
Technical Assistance Programs in its for- 
ward looking report of May 7, 1956 (S. 
Report 1956) states, “Under both the 
present administration and the preceding 
one, the negative anti-Communist aspects 
of American foreign policy have been 
much too heavily emphasized, while the 
positive aspects of that policy have been 
too much neglected.” 


The National Interest 


Would a program of world economic 
development on a cooperative basis be in 
the national interest? Economists em- 
phatically say yes. They point to Ameri- 
ca’s increasing dependence on other 
nations for raw materials, our need to in- 
crease exports to pay for growing imports, 
and the fact that by far the best custom- 
ers of the United States are the industri- 
ally developed nations, not the under- 
developed ones. “It is in our interest, ec- 
onomically as well as politically, to see 
the rest of the world develop and prosper 
too,” said the Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report (S. Re- 
port 1312). 
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Programs of economic development can 
30 have important political effects. An 
crease in the number of independent, 
osperous nations in the world can help 
ovide international stability and a cli- 
ate in which the problems of world 
‘ace can be solved. The growth of demo- 
atic institutions must be encouraged 
id should accompany economic develop- 
ent. 


‘hat Policy Changes Would a Shift 
in Emphasis Require? 


Economic and technical assistance 
»uld be channeled increasingly through 
é@ United Nations, thus avoiding the 
‘arge that US. aid is used to dominate 
her nations and control their policies. 
‘eater appropriations would go to the 
N technical assistance program, for in- 
ance, and the U.S. would take part in 
eating a UN economic development 
rency such as the proposed SUNFED. 


The amount of aid would be sharply 
vreased. Proposals as to specific sums 
ry greatly from an increase to $1 billion 
» to an increase to $8 billion annually, 
mich is still only 2%, roughly, of the 
merican national income. The ability of 
tions abroad to use our resources effec- 
“ely would seem a more important con- 
Heration than the ability of the Ameri- 
m economy to support the expense since 
recent estimate shows the value of our 
dss national product may be expected to 
crease $15 billion per year. 


Imaginative use would be made of 
uted States agricultural surpluses. It is 
be hoped the contract with India for 
2 purchase of $400 million in surplus 
mmodities is the forerunner of many 
nilar arrangements. With careful man- 
ement to prevent dumping, surpluses 
m be used to feed the hungry and pro- 
ste economic development abroad. 


Foreign military assistance programs 
ould be reconsidered to determine wheth- 
they conflict with such fundamental 
nited States policies as opposition to 
lonialism and to totalitarian forms of 
ernment, as well as whether their ef- 
st in hampering acceptance of construc- 
-e economic and technical assistance 
'tweighs their assumed value. 
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GLOSSARY 


“Foreign aid” is a general term that re- 
fers to programs approved by Congress to 
make available American resources and 
services to other nations. Such aid may 
be military or non-military; it may be in 
the form of grants or loans: and it may be 
granted directly or through the United 
Nations. For fiscal year 1957 Congress 
appropriated $3.76 billion for foreign aid. 
This is 6.3‘ of total new appropriations 
by Congress for all purposes. 


Grants are the most common form of 
foreign aid. They are gifts of goods or 
services. Although no payment is. re- 
quired, recipients often match or more 
than match the grants they receive. Loans 
are made directly, or through the Export- 
Import Bank, or through the Internation- 
al Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment. In the calendar years 1954 and 
1955, repayments on principal of loans 
amounted to more than the amount of 
new loans. 


“Multilateral foreign aid” is granted by 
the United States to international organi- 
zations, such as the United Nations or 
the Organization of American States. 


“Bilateral foreign aid’ is granted by 
the United States directly to other gov- 
ernments. 


“Military assistance” is bilateral aid 
and the backbone of the foreign aid pro- 
gram, accounting for $1.95 billion, or 
52% of foreign aid appropriations for fis- 
cal year 1957. During the first six months 
of 1956 $1.9 billion worth of military 
equipment was shipped abroad. 


“Defense support” is given only bilat- 
erally, and accounts for $1.1 billion, or 
29‘% of foreign aid appropriations for fis- 
cal year 1957. It consists of such assis- 
tance as a “recipient country requires if 
its economy is to support a defense pro- 
gram of the size which the United States 
policy regards as necessary.” (H. Report 
2636, 84th Congress, Second Session.) In 
view of the above quotation the FCNL 
believes it is correct to classify defense 
support as a form of military aid, al- 
though government reports sometimes 
speak of it technically as non-military. 
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“Technical assistance” or “technical co- 
operation” is today’s name for the origin- 
al Point IV program outlined by President 
Truman in his 1949 inaugural speech. 
This program trains people abroad by 
sharing our skills in fields such as health, 
education, and agriculture. 89% ($135 
million) of the funds appropriated for 
technical cooperation is spent through bi- 
lateral programs. 11% ($17 million) is 
spent through the UN program and 
through the Organization of American 
States ($15.5 million). Funds appropri- 
ated for technical assistance for the fiscal 
year 1957 are only 4% of foreign aid ap- 
propriations. 


“Development assistance” or “econom- 
ic aid” describes the program to create 
capital improvements abroad, such as 
highways, railroads, hospitals, irrigation 
and sanitation projects, and school sys- 
tems. Grants or long-term loans are nec- 
essary. Some USS. grants are made as ec- 
onomic aid, but as yet there is no United 
Nations agency in operation for this pur- 
pose. The proposed Special United Na- 
tions Fund for Economic Development 
(SUNFED) would provide such aid. 


“Refugee” and “escapee programs” are 
intended to help refugees develop new 
skills, establish new homes, or find asylum 
from religious or political persecution. 
For fiscal year 1957 Congress has appro- 
priated $1.27 million to the UN Refugee 
Fund, $12.5 million to the Inter-govern- 
mental Committee for European Migra- 
tion, and $6 million to the United States 
Escapee Program. These sums comprise 
Y% of 1% of foreign aid appropriations. 


“Miscellaneous” and “specialized aid” 
is both bilateral and multilateral. It in- 
cludes exchange of persons programs, UN 
Children’s Fund, ocean freight payments 
for relief materials shipped overseas, and 
specialized activities of the UN in the 
fields of health, education, and agricul- 
ture. 
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CONGRESSIONAL POLICY 
ON FOREIGN TRADE 
UNCLEAR; VITAL 

OTC BILL LOST 


The possibility of the establishment of 
an Organization for Trade Cooperation in 
the near future was defeated with the ad- 
journment of Congress. This proposed or- 
ganization to administer the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade cannot 
come into being without the participation 
of the United States, and Congress failed 
even to bring enacting legislation to the 
floor for a vote. Both Democratic and Re- 
publican leadership contended that there 
were not enough favorable votes to ensure 
passage, and they feared risking a defeat 
on the floor. Election-year politics and 
heavy pressure from protectionist sources 
seem to have played a part in the failure 
to pass legislation. Also important was the 
lack of vigorous support from the Admin- 
istration although it had been on the Pres- 
ident’s list of needed legislation. 


Textile Import Quotas 


Attempts to attach textile import quo- 
tas to the foreign aid bill failed to pass 
Congress by narrow margins, An amend- 
ment offered by Senator Milton R. Young 
of North Dakota would have imposed 
quotas on imports of agricultural com- 
modities which are in surplus in the Unit- 
ed States. The amendment offered by Sen- 
ator Olin D. Johnson of South Carolina 
would have imposed quotas on cotton and 
textiles when these were in surplus. 


Senator George D. Aiken of Vermont 
opposed the amendments because of the 
adverse effect they would have had on re- 
lations with Canada and Japan, and be- 
cause of what he termed the “selfish” po- 
sition of the American cotton textile in- 
dustry. The Committee for a National 
Trade Policy, which also opposed the 
quotas, pointed out that imports of cotton 
textiles are not a threat to the domestic 
industry, and that if companies do meet 
serious competition they can rely on “es- 
cape clause” procedures. 


Use of Escape Clause 


During the session no attempt was 
made by the Administration to eliminate 
the “escape clause” which had been writ- 
ten into the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
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Act. Under this clause a domestic industry 
may claim increased tariff protection by 
showing injury caused by competition 
with low-cost products imported from 
abroad. The escape clause has been used 
to increase tariffs on Swiss watches, bicy- 
cles, linen towels, and clover seed. 


Defense Essentiality Report 


In its July 18th report on “Defense Es- 
sentiality and Foreign Economic Policy” 
the Congressional Joint Economic Com- 
mittee found that “protection of the watch 
industry by trade restrictions in the name 
of defense is unwarranted” because “‘it will 
not be effective in preserving the domestic 
industry” and “it represents an undue 
burden on other industries as well as con- 
sumers.” The report concluded that it 
should be our goal “‘to expend skills, not 
to restrict trade.” 


Customs Procedures Simplified 


On August 2, the President signed a 
modified customs simplification bill, after 
six years of effort to get such a measure 
adopted. The act establishes a single 
standard for calculating the value of im- 
ports. Previously the United States Treas- 
ury set tariffs either on the export value 
of the goods or on the price at which the 
goods sold in foreign markets—whichever 
was higher. Now the valuation will be 
based on export value alone. 


It is expected that the new simplified 
procedure will be a great boon to inter- 
national traders who were never certain 
which method might be used in calculat- 
ing the import duties which they would 
have to pay. The new, more precise cus- 
toms procedure was supported by the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, and 
the Committee for National Trade Policy. 


Opponents of the bill succeeded in writ- 
ing in an amendment which provides that 
the new procedure will not apply when it 
reduces valuations by more than five per 
cent. Since the export value which is now 
to be used is generally less than the for- 
eign market value, the new legislation 
would cut import tariffs an average of 
25% on one-eighth of United States im- 
ports. Those who generally favor higher 
tariffs supported this amendment to the 
bill which will result in postponing tariff 
cuts on some articles for five years. 
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THE UNITED NATIONS 
AND COMMUNIST CHINA 

One of the first questions before the UN 
General Assembly now meeting in New 
York is the proposal to seat the People’s 
Republic of China, the Communist regime 
now in control of the mainland. 

In the past; a majority of the members 
of the General Assembly have supported 
the United States in its motion to post- 
pone consideration of the proposal for the 
ensuing session. This year there are in- 
creasing signs that support for member- 
ship for Communist China will be greater 
than ever. Some observers believe that 
Communist Chinese representatives may 
soon be seated in spite of United States 
opposition. 

The admission of 16 new nations to the 
UN in December 1955 has made even 
more telling the argument that all of the 
world’s governments should be represent- 
ed in the UN. Now the only major unpar- 
titioned nations which desire UN mem- 
bership but do not have it are Communist 
China and Japan. 

On the basis of its belief in universality 
of membership, the FCNL feels that both 
these governments should be in the UN 
as an indispensable step to achieving 
peace. In its Statement of Policy adopted 
in 1955, the Friends Committee on Na- 
tional Legislation declared: “The United 
Nations, to achieve its purpose to bring 
all disputes to the conference table, must 
have universality of membership. It 
should admit all nations expressing a will- 
ingness to subscribe to the obligations of 
the Charter. . .. To achieve peace in the 
Far East there must be political settle- 
ments. Political settlements require nego- 
tiation and successful negotiation requires 
a framework for continued consultation. 
This points to the desirability for repre- 
sentation of the People’s Republic of 
China in the United Nations. 

A four page supplement to the FCNL 
Newsletter for October 1954 discussed ex- 
tensively the issue “Communist China— 
What About United Nations Membership 
—United States Recognition?” This 
Newsletter supplement is still] timely and 
sets forth the major arguments for and 
against recognition and representation in 
the United Nations. (Write to Friends 
Committee, National Legislation, 104 C 
Street, N.E., Washington, D. C., fora 
free copy.) 
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ID TO REFUGEES... 
(Continued from Page 1) 


e Division of Inter-Church Aid and 
rvice to Refugees of the World Council 
Churches and Church World Service. 
ther denominations likewise have sent 
oney and an initial $5,000 was sent at 
ice by Church World Service, the inter- 
nominational Protestant relief body. In- 
viduals and churches of the Disciples of 
arist also have been sending special con- 
ibutions earmarked for Hungarian Re- 
‘f to the Week of Compassion. These 
nds are being sent to Austria through 
ie World Council. 
Week of Compassion Funds are being 
»~plied on the salary of Mr. and Mrs. 
cibble, who left studies and a job in Italy 
resume relief work under the auspices 
the World Council of Churches. Mr. 
ibble was formerly a Disciple fraternal 
orker in Greece with the World Council. 
2 was decorated by the King of Greece 
x outstanding work with “hard core” 
fugees. Mr. and Mrs, Gribble will make 
reir headquarters in Vienna as part of 
ve World Council relief team. Mr. Grib- 
¢ is the son of Mrs. Gribble, National 
yorld Call Secretary, of Indianapolis. 
In response to many queries, Dr. C. O. 
awley of Unified Promotion issued the 
illowing statement: 


““The tragedy of Hungary is presented 
-ery day to the people through the daily 
vess, radio, and television. Many have 
‘ked how they might contribute to this 
orthy cause. The Offerings may be re- 
jitted to the Week of Compassion, Box 
.36, Indianapolis 19, Indiana. You may 
«st assured that your offerings will be ad- 
inistered through Church World Service 
id the World Council of Churches. Also, 
eek of Compassion credit will be given.” 
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:g and other forms of material aid), the 
sspossessed and imprisoned (the minori- 
- groups of our land), the poor (of Afri- 
., the near East, Asia and South Amer- 
a), the blind (not only the physically 
jind, but those who are deprived of 
“cent opportunities for schooling). 

Let’s be honest. Christmas means, God 

incarnate in human life, not only in 
-sus, but in those who seek to do his will. 
"gs time to drop our false beards and look 
ound for a few small crosses. 

BARTON HUNTER 


INTERNATIONAL CHRISTIAN 
YOUTH EXCHANGE (ICYE) 


A number of Protestant communions 
have united their efforts to develop a 
world-wide exchange of Christian youth 
in the belief and hope that the cause of 
world community and world peace will 
be advanced. 


In 1949 the Brethren Service Commis- 
sion began a cooperative program with 
the Cultural Affairs Section of the U. S. 
Department of State. European youth, 
came to America for one year during 
which they lived in an American home, 
attended the local high school and church, 
and participated in community activities. 
Since 1950 the Disciples of Christ, 
through the Department of Social Wel- 
fare, have been a part of the exchange 
program at the point of securing host 
families and providing oversight to each 
host family-student situation. Out of the 
700 students who have entered the pro- 
gram over these past years, the Disciples 
have had about 30 students living in their 
church homes. 


It is the unanimous feeling of those 
who have been involved in the exchange 
program that it provides an excellent ve- 
hicle for increasing international under- 
standing and good will. Also, it has its 
wider educational and cultural implica- 
tions which enrich individual, community 
and national life. 


Program for 1957-1958 


Beginning with this current school year 
the State Department withdrew a large 
portion of its financial support. Volunteer 
religious groups, knowing the values of 
the past seven years, are acting coopera- 
tively to continue a student exchange on 
the teenage level. Representatives of the 
interested groups have met during the 
past year to formulate a program which 
will conserve the present values and ex- 
pand in helpful and constructive ways. 


Since funds which formerly came from 
the State Department must now be sup- 
plied from other sources it means that 
host communities, churches and families 
will need to give more financial assistance. 
A provisional committee working on fu- 
ture budgets considered the following re- 
sources as possible financial support for 
the program: 1. the foreign student and 


his family; 2. the host family and/or | 
community; 3. the participating religious 
groups; 4. State Department (small 
amount). Based on former cost per stu- 
dent the host family, church and/or com- 
munity will need to contribute approxi- 
mately $300 per student to the program 
administration in addition to the main- 
tenance of the student in the community 
for one year. 


Broader Aspects of the Exchange 


The program as now planned is to be a 
two-way exchange, i.e., American high 
school students will be selected to go 
abroad. As often as possible it will be a 
family to family exchange, the American 
student exchanging places with a foreign 
student, each living in the home of the 
other. When this is not possible, recom- 
mended foreign homes will be secured for 
the American student. Estimated cost per 
student under this arrangement is $775, 
which includes ocean transportation, in- 
surance, travel to host family, mainten- 
ance and administrative items. It does 
not include passport, clothing, travel to 
and from American port, souvenirs and 
sightseeing in Europe. 


An American student may qualify to go 
abroad if he: (1) has a Christian concern 
for the world and a desire to learn from 
the people of other lands; (2) is mature 
and adaptable; (3) has completed the 
tenth year in high school and is at least 16 
years of age; (4) has some knowledge of 
the language of the country (German for 
the 1957-1958 program); (5) ranks in 
the upper fourth of his class; (6) has 
good physical health; (7) has demon- 


strated active participation in school, 


church and community; (8) can secure 
recommendation of the high school prin- 
cipal, pastor, church school teacher and 
of a young person his own age. ICYE 
hopes to send 25 American high school 
students to Europe in 1957-1958. One 
hundred students from Western Europe 
are being interviewed and processed to 
come to American homes. Expansion to 
other countries will come as the program 
gets under way. 


Complete details on how to participate 
in the exchange program may be secured 
from the Department of Social Welfare, 


UCMS. RutyH E. MILNER 
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WHEN YOUR COMMITTEE 
MEETS 


Make Plans For Race Relations 
Sunday and Brotherhood Week 


Race Relations Sunday, 
February 10, 1957 


The minister of each church will re- 
ceive in December a packet of materials 
and suggestions for the observance of this 
social education Sunday. Talk with him 
about plans for observing the day in the 
worship service, for a special study group 
and for some action project. 


The following may suggest plans for 
your church: 


1, Arrange for an exchange of minister 
and elders and deacons for the morning 
worship hour with a congregation of an- 
other racial group. 


2. Have the Race Relations Sunday Mes- 
sage of the National Council of Churches 
distributed to all members. (Sample of 
Message in mailing to ministers) 


3. Begin a six-session study group for 
adults on “The Church and Race” or 
“The Church Working for a Non-Segre- 
gated Society” (Packets with study guide 
and current publications available under 
each of these titles from Christian Board 
of Publication, St. Louis, Mo.; $2.50 
each.) 


4. Investigate what other groups in the 
community are planning for Brotherhood 
Week Observance. 
clubs and most religious groups join forces 
in many communities to emphasize under- 
standing and good will toward all citizens. 
If nothing is planned for your community 
perhaps your committee can start it. 


The schools, civic 


5. Plan a church night Forum inviting 
representatives of the agencies and groups 
in your community that are working for 
better human relations to tell about their 
work. 


The Committee on Christian Action and Community Service in your church may — 


find suggestions and help from the following list of events, projects and resources: 


REFUGEES 


The REFUGEE RELIEF ACT of 
1953 ends on December 31, 1956. How- 
ever, there are 25 individuals and families 
still in need of help! Assurances have 
been filed on these people and they now 
need sponsors. The people will be coming 
in until April 30, 1957. Write in today 
and let us know what type of work you 
will have to offer. 


At this writing, the government has 
said they would admit over 20,000 Hun- 
garian Refugees. The Department of So- 
cial Welfare, UCMS will have names and 
case histories as soon as the people are in- 
terviewed and some procedure has been 
formulated by the Department of State 
for resettling them. 


@ Your Committee might make it a spe- 
cial project to see that your church co- 
operates wholeheartedly in the Week of 
Compassion, designating certain monies 
toward Hungarian relief. Send it in now 
and it will be sent immediately where the 
need is greatest. 


@ It might be possible for your commit- 
tee to cooperate with a local Hungarian 
Lutheran or Evangelical and Reformed 
Church to resettle friends and relatives of 
their members. 


@ Another project your committee can 
sponsor is the writing of letters to your 
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Congressmen giving your beliefs on the 
refugee problem. Legislation must be en 
acted after the first of the year to help the 
many thousands of people who have n¢ 
hope of the future if American churche: 
do not stand for what they believe to bi 
right. 


@ Your church people can also help te 
meet these special needs through contribu- 
tion of towels, layettes, underwear, men’s 
socks, blankets, warm clothing of 1 
kinds. These should be sent prepaid te 
the following Church World Service Cen 
ters’ New Windsor, Maryland; Nap- 
panee, Indiana; 110 East 29th Street, 
New York 16, New York; 4165 Duncan 
Avenue, St. Louis 3, Missouri; or 1090! 
Russett Street, Oakland, California. 


For further information: write Miss 
Ella L. Williams, Department of Socia 
Welfare, UCMS, Indianapolis, Ind. 


A ROUND TABLE DISCUSSION — 
CAN HELP TO CLARIFY THE | 
SOCIAL ISSUES BEFORE CHRIS- 
TIANS FOR CHOICES AND DE- 
CISIONS. 


® ORDER: Round Table Packet 
“The Christian Looks at Immigra- — 
tion, Technical Assistance, World © 
Trade and Economic Development” — 
© PRICE: $2.50 


¢ FROM: Christian Board of Publi-— 
cation, St. Louis, Missouri. 


